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Mouse Cuts $600 Million 


Left 


The Kennedy Administration 


Only a rebellion against House 


Foreign Aid Funds 
Up to Senate 


By David L. Perlman 


looked to the Senate to salvage 


the nation’s foreign aid program after the House voted to appropriate 
nearly $600 million I.ss than the amount it had authorized—just 
afew days before—for economic and military assistance. 


Appropriations Committee slashes 


back to Pres. Kennedy’s program 
from being even more severe. A 
hastily-formed bipartisan coalition, 


(AFL-CIO denounces action of 
House Rules Committee in block- 
ing jobless retraining bill. See 

story Page 8.) 


including liberal Democrats but led 
by Republicans, successfully re- 
stored $300 million of the $400 mil- 
lion the committee cut from mili- 
tary aid. 

The House refused by inde- 
cisive margins to restore heavy 
cuts made in authorized pro- 
grams of loans and grants to 
underdeveloped countries and in 
economic aid programs to enable 
friendly nations to devote a 
larger part of their national budg- 
‘ets to military strength. 

Administration supporters, point- 
ing their hopes on the Senate, ex- 
pected the upper house to vote close 
to the $4.25 billion in foreign aid 
authorized by Congress. It would 
then be up to a conference com- 
Mittee to seek a compromise. 

The House, which earlier had re- 
jected by a decisive 242 to 169 
Margin an effort by the Kennedy 
Administration to salvage segments 
Of its once-broad aid to education 
Program, passed with little opposi- 
tion extensions of two existing 
hoo! programs. 

Extended for two years were the 
impacted areas program, which pro- 
Wied federal funds for schools 
@owded by military or federal ci- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


COntract demands for a 25-cent 
{Xpires. 


Mad unemployment.” 


in military aid funds kept the set-© 


Operating “non-ops,” said the lay- 
Mf notice would be “a first step 
Mward meeting the problem of rail- 


mThe unions based their wage de- 
Mand on the need “to correct the 
Pl€sent wage inequity” for railroad 
Workers which he said had resulted 
fom a three-year moratorium on 
Wage increases between 1956 and 
#959 and the “disappointing” settle- 


Swift Pact 
Raises Pay 
In 15 Plants 


Chicago—A new contract be- 
tween the Meat Cutters and Swift 
& Co. provides pay increases of 
as much as 19 cents an hour over 
three years plus added protections 
and benefits for workers displaced 
by plant or department shut- 
downs. 


Wage provisions of the agree- 
ment call for hourly increases at 
10 of the company’s 15 plants of 
7 cents an hour in the first year and 
6 cents an hour in the second and 
third years. 


Additional raises for skilled 
workers bring the average first 
year increase to 10 cents, the un- 
ion said. 


The contract gives displaced em- 
ployes the right to transfer to other 
plants, company payment of mov- 
ing costs when transfers are ac- 
cepted, increased separation pay, 
early retirement rights, and ex- 
tended hospital and surgical pro- 
tection in the event of layoffs. 

An_ unaffiliated union, the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Packing- 
house Workers, also reached agree- 
ment with Swift on terms compar- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


IN MONSTER LABOR DAY parade in New York City, 206,000 
union members march up Fifth Ave. in demonstration urging con- 
tinued U.S. strength to defend freedom, greater progress toward 
solving domestic problems of unemployment. (See story Page 2.) 


fa| after an apparent stalemate. 


‘,. « We Have Really Begun to Move’ 


Stress Job 


AFL-CIO leaders underscored 


Labor Day Speeches 


employment and other social ills while warning the nation, in a 
series of Labor Day radio addresses, not to be lulled into apathy 
by the legislative advances of the past year or the current upturn 


Problem 


the persistence of high-level un- 


in the economy. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a speech carried by the National 


Broadcasting Co., contrasted this 


Non-Operating Rail Unions Ask: 
Pay Hike, 6-Month Layoff Notice 


Eleven rail unions representing 600,000 maintenance, clerical and service workers, have submitted 


hourly increase effective Nov. 1, when the existing wage agreement 


. 


_The “non-operating” unions also asked for a new work rule requiring railroad management to give 
XK months advance notice of layoffs. Chairman G. E. Leighty of 
Association, spokesman for the co-® 


the Railway ; Labor Executives’ 


increase coupled with 


benefits. . 


been accepted “reluctantly.” 
added: 


ment which the unions concluded 
with the railroads in 1960. At that 
time the unions took a 5 cent wage 
improve- 
ments in several areas of fringe 


Leighty said the 1960 settlement, 
based on recommendations by a 
Presidential Emergency Board, had 
He 


“With due regard for the pub- 
lic and our desire to avoid a 
transportation tie-up, the non- 
operating workers sacrificed their 
just_ demands and went along. 
This year, however, we intend to 
get a-fair wage settlement.” 

Joining in the contract pro- 
posals were the Machinists, Railway 
Clerks, Boilermakers, Sheet Metal 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Labor Day with that of 1960 and 
found that “the great difference .. . 
when we look at our domestic af- 
fairs, is that at last we have really 
begun to move again.” 

But, he added: “No. American 
can be complacent when more than 
five million others are idle; when 
employment in many industries is 
shrinking under the impact of au- 
tomation and technoiogical change; 
when our school system is being 
strangled for lack of funds; when 
many of our aged are pauperized 
by medical bills; when full citizen- 
ship and full opportunity are 
denied to millions of Americans 
because of their race or creed.” 


Other Broadcasts 


In other nationwide radio broad- 
casts: 

@ Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
interviewed by Guy Nunn on the 
American Broadcasting Co., de- 
clared that the need to get America 


Job Security Pattern Set 
In UAW-GM 


otiations 


Tentative 
Agreement 


Reached 


By Eugene A. Kelly 
Detroit—A new pattern of job 
security emerged for the Auto 
Workers for the next three years 
as the union and General Motors 
reached a tentative agreement on 
economic issues patterned after 
the benefits contained in the 
American Motors contract. 

The UAW indicated it would 
move promptly to seek the same 
principles in new agreements with 
Ford and Chrysler as the union and 
GM negotiators continued discus- 
sions On non-economic issues in- 
volving overtime, production stand- 
ards and other conditions. 

Stalemate Averted 


The agreement, the climax of 
night-and-day bargaining, followed 


B| an appeal by Pres. Kennedy for a 


“just settlement” without a strike 
GM 
substantially increased its offer of 
Aug. 22 to conform more closely to 
the pace-setting agreement between 
the UAW and American Motors, 
smallest of the four major auto- 
makers. 


Emerging from the negotiating 
room for a pre-dawn press con- 
ference after hours of tense bar- 
gaining, UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther and GM Vice Pres. 
Louis G. Seaton said the union 
had postponed its strike deadline 
to 10 a. m. Sept. 11 and that 
both parties had extended their 
collective bargaining agreements 
to the same hour. 

“We have reached substantial 
agreement in principle on national 
economic issues,” Reuther said. He 
reminded reporters that many non- 
economic issues remain to be ne- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


ABC Wins 
Another NBC © 
Biscuit Plant 


Fair Lawn, N. J.—The AFL- 
CIO American Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers won a major vic- 
tory when workers at the National 
Biscuit Company here gave the 
ABC 719 votes against 572 votes 
for Local 405 of the ousted Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Rejection of the expelled un- 
ion by the majority in the voting 
unit was interpreted by ABC 
spokesmen as a repudiation of 
Aurelio L. Irizarry, president of 
the long-established Local 405 
and an international vice presi- 
dent of the B&C. 


back to work is the most important 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Two weeks before the election, 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 9, 1961 


° 


QUINTET INVOLVED in the agreement between the Musicians and the Metropolitan Opera As- 


sociation, assuring continuation of the opera in its 1961-62 season, shakes five ways. Left to right 
are Rudolf Bing, Met manager; Anthony A. Bliss, Met board chairman; Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg who will arbitrate unsettled issues; Herman Kenin, AFM president, and President Alfred Manuti, 
of AFM Local 802, representing musicians in the orchestra. 


Labor Day Speeches 
Stress Problem of Jobs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


question confronting the nation and 
the key to many other problems. 

“The American economy is free- 
dom’s greatest material asset,” 
Reuther said, “and if we can fully 
mobilize the productive potential 
that full employment and full prod- 
uction will make possible we can 
meet our needs at home and we 
can carry out our responsibilities 
in the world.” 

@ Vice Pres. George M. Har- 
rison, speaking over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, said the un- 
employment problem would be 
serious enough in a peaceful world 
but is doubly serious “when our 
whole concept of a free society is 
challenged by an arrogant and ag- 
gressive tyranny.” 

@ Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnit- 
zler, on the Mutual Broadcasting 
Co., listed a host of material pos- 
sessions the American standard of 
living, spurred by the labor move- 
ment, has brought to most workers 
and their families. But: in many 
non-material areas, such as educa- 
tion, progress is urgently needed, 
Schnitzler asserted. 

“Right now, the whole school 
system in America is being stran- 
gled by lack of money,” he said, 

On television, the AFL-CIO pro- 
duced film, “Land of Promise,” 
first shown on Labor Day 1960, 
was presented again this year in an 
updated version broadcast by the 


National Educational Television 
network. 
Meany, addressing his radio 


audience, congratulated the Ken- 
nedy Administration and Congress 
for taking steps to solve a number 
of problems he had called atten- 
tion to a year ago. 

He cited specifically area rede- 
velopment legislation, the assault 
on slums through “the strongest 
federal housing law in 12 years,” 
extended benefits and protection in 
.a “much-improved” minimum wage 
law, and the Administration’s ex- 
ecutive efforts to wipe out discrim- 
ination in government and on gov- 
ernment contracts. 


More Action Urged 

In combatting unemployment, 
however, Meany declared the Ad- 
ministration—while not indifferent 
—‘“has not done enough.” 

The AFL-CIO President ap- 
pealed for “more vigorous action” 
and urged immediate support for: 
(1) a program of federal aid to 
short-term public works programs, 
embodied in a bill proposed by Sen. 
‘Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), the prin- 
ciples of which Pres, Kennedy al- 


ready has endorsed: and (2) tem- 
porary forgiveness of $100 in the 
withholding taxes on wages. 

Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers, equated the goals of or- 
ganized labor with those of the 
country and said there is “much 
unfinished work” to be done lu 
achieving them. 

“Take the field of education,” 
he said. “The American labor 
movement has shared the view for 
many years that every child in 
America, regardless of race or creed 
or color, is entitled to the. kind of 
adequate education opportunity so 
that each child can grow to its 
maximum stature intellectually, cul- 
turally and spiritually. 
“On the other end of society it's 
what we do with our retired citi- 
zens. We believe we need to make 
more meaningful progress in pro- 
viding our older citizens ‘with a 
greater measure of economic secur- 
ity and human dignity. And in this 
respect we believe that passage of 
legislation to provide hospital and 
medical care as a part of the social 
security structure is an essential 
step in this direction.” 


Expansion Stressed 

Harrison, president of the Rail- 
way Clerks, said the continuing in- 
crease in population and the rapid 
rate of technological progress will 
mean more unemployment in the 
future unless the economy expands 
enough to “fully use our industrial 
resources and provide jobs for all.” 

Economic growth at such a rate, 
he said, is “our number one need 
to refute the propaganda of the 
Communists.” 

Schnitzler, addressing himself to 
the American housewife, recounted 
the advantages unions have brought 
in behalf of alt workers. 

“If there weren’t any unions, 
you and your husband, and all 
the other Americans who work 
for wages and salaries—who 
really are the great majority in 
this country—wouldn’t have any 
central voice to speak for you at 
all,” he declared. 

He expressed pride that the gains 
of unions have been national gains 
and noted that labor “almost sin- 
gle-handedly” had fought to win 
the improvements in the federal 
minimum-wage law, due to become 
effective Labor Day. 

“Union membership by your 
breadwinner is not a tax upon your 
budget,” he told the housewives. 
“His participation in this great la- 
bor movement is an essential part 
of your well-being as a homemaker 
and as a citizen.” 


AFM, Met 
Agree Arts 
Need Help 


New York—Spokesmen for 
Metropolitan Opera musicians and 
management, testifying on — pro- 
posals for a new contract, share the 
opinion that some form of govern- 
ment subsidy would help the famed 
opera society solve its money 
troubles over the long pull. . 
Pres. Herman Kenin of the Mu- 
sicians testified at an arbitration 
hearing conducted by Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg that union and 
management must help secure 
“governmental assistance” for the 
performing arts. Met Pres. Anthony 
A. Bliss listed four ways to get 
more income for the opera—sub- 
sidy, television broadcasts, a longer 
season or the resumption of music 
recordings. 

Goldberg stepped into the dis- 
pute at the request of Pres. Ken- 
nedy after the Metropolitan man- 
agement had cancelled the 1961-62 
season. After hearing opening argu- 
ments here, he gave the parties un- 
til Sept. 15 to submit written state- 
ments and until Sept. 29 to file 
rebuttals. By agreement of the two 
groups, Goldberg will then make a 
final and binding decision on terms 
of a.new contract. 


Kenin said he appeared to 
voice the long-range needs of 
musicians. Pointing out that the 
Met's difficulties were clearly dis- 
cernible 10 to 20 years ago, the 
AFM president said the union’s 
warnings have been treated as a 
“voice crying in the wilderness 
of official and public indiffer- 
ence.” 

The negotiators, Kenin, said, 
must not only “insure another brief 
span of life” for the Met but also 
must lay the groundwork for “sore- 
ly needed legislation” to bring “the 
kind of governmental assistance 
that almost every other nation of 
the world” has afforded the per- 
forming arts. 

Bliss told Goldberg that Met 


by civic and government leaders to 
obtain government assistance to the 
opera. 

Pres. Alfred J. Manuti of 
AFM Local 802 said the union 
believes its original proposals 
were justified but has, in a desire 
to save the season, scaled down 
its wage proposal to $220 a week. 

The Met has a minimum scale of 
$170.13 a week but offered to raise 
it to $175 a week for the first year 
of a three-year contract, $180 for 
the second and third years. The 
union said bluntly that these pay 
schedules were inadequate 


highly trained musicians. 


management. is supporting efforts | 


for their welfare.” 


206,000 Marck: 


|N.Y.C.Stages Record 
|Labor Day Parade 


New York—The AFL-CIO in 


this city told the world of free 


labor’s dedication to democratic ideals in a Labor Day parade that 
was bigger than anything of its kind in the nation’s history. 

There were 206,000 trade unionists in the line of march in spite 
of heat that reached a steaming 94 degrees. Nearly a million New 


Yorkers and visitors to the city® 


of the 12-hour march, according to 
the official estimates. 

But even more than the num- 
bers, it was the spirit of the 
marchers that gave the parade 
its impact. All through the blis- 
tering day and into the night they 
sang, shouted and displayed their 
banners. They proclaimed pride 
in their skills and in the achieve- 
ments of their organizations. 
They demanded action on jobs 
that still had to be done. They 
expressed their determination to 
help in the great tasks facing 
America at home and im the 
world. 


The international crisis was much 
in the minds of the marchers. With 
such signs as “Kennedy spoke for 
us on Berlin,” “We want a world 
without fear” and “Build UN”, 
they let the world know that free 
labor stands united in defense of 
freedom and a secure peace. 

In the stands were 75 trade un- 
ionists and students from Asia, 
Africa, Europe and Latin America 
who are touring the country under 
government and AFL-CIO auspices. 
They attended the parade as guests 
of the City Central Labor Council,. 
the sponsors. 

_ Messages in Parade 

Other messages in the parade 
were directed at city, state and na- 
tional lawmakers, urging action on 
unemployment and exploitation, on 
civil rights and medical care. 

Another major note was aimed 
at fellow-citizens, urging them to 
register and vote. Partisan banners 
were barred from the parade in 
spite of the heated mayoralty race 
then under way in the city. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner, run- 
ming for re-election with the back- 
ing of the labor council, was grand 
marshal. Other major candidates 
were guests in the reviewing stand 
and were greeted impartially by 
Council Pres. Harry Van Arsdale. 

Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg also reviewed the parade as 


Corsicana, Tex.—The Hatters’ 


firm in this “right-to-work” state. 


pers, 


> ae did former Pres. Harry S. Truman 
were on the sidelines in the course and New York's Gov. Nelson A, 


Rockefeller. 

The final and largest delega- 
tion was the 25,000-member con- 
‘tingent of Local 3, Intl. Brother. 
hood of Electrical workers, which 
formed a spectacular torch and 
electric light procession accom- 
panied by a dozen illuminated 
floats including a towering replica 
of the Empire State Building. 

Long after they passed the re- 
viewing stand the waves of 
torches and flashlights could be 
seen moving up the avenue while 
floodlights dappled the skyscrap- 
ers on either side. 

Many union members came in 
the garb of their native or ances- 
tral lands, the costumes represent- 
ing almost every part of the globe, 

One of the more sensational 


demonstrations was a Chinese 


dragon dance performed over the 
whole 40-block line of march by 
members of the Ladies Garment 
Workers. 
Portraits Line Fifth Ave. 
Portraits of AFL-CIO Pres, 


George Meany and of alt former 


presidents of AFL and of CIO were 
placed on light poles along the en- 
tire route on Fifth Ave. between 
26th and 63rd Streets. In addition 
to Meany, they were Samuel Gom- 
William Green, Joha L. 
Lewis, Philip Murray and Walter 
P. Reuther. . 
Thousands of retired union 
members marched or rode with 
their unions. The service of wn- 


football teams and civil defense 
patrols. 

The chairman of the council 
parade committee was Gerald J. 
Ryan, president of Local 94 of the 
Uniformed Firemen’s Association, 
Edward M. Menagh, business rep- 
resentative of IBEW Local 3 was 
parade director. 


Hatters’ Union Label 
Key to New Contract 


union label again has been the 


key to a new contract and expanded unionization of a major hat 


Texas Miller Products, a division of Miller Bros. Hat Co. and 
the third largest producer of men’s-hats in the industry, has agreed 


to a two-year contract providing 
hourly pay increases of 7 cents this 
year and 5 cents next. 

A feature of the agreement, 


Canadian Bishops 
Urge Joining Unions 

Ottawa, Ont.—The Cana- 
dian Catholic Conference, a 
voluntary association of Cath- 
olic bishops, in its annual Ea- 
bor Day message urged all 
workers — both urban and 
rural—to join unions, 

“Too many workers still do 
not belong to organizations 
of their own,” the bishops de- 
clared in calling on the gov- 
ernment to encourage un- 
ion membership, so workers 
would “be associated in the 
working out and executing of 
these economic and_ social 
policies that are mecessary to 


comparable to that concluded last 
spring with Byer-Rolnick Hat 
‘Corp. in Longview, Tex., grants 
the company the right to use the 
Hatters’ label when 97 percent of 
its 850 employes here are mem 
bers of the union. 
| The firm, which manufactures 
Adam hats and other brands, ustil 
now has not been eligible to use the 
label, but an intensive organizing 
drive has brought large numbers 
of workers into the union, Hatters 
Pres. Alex Rose said. 
Texas Miller some time ago chal- 
lenged the union’s bargaining rights 
by seeking a new National Labor 
Relations Board election. Under 
the pressure of an extensive “buy 
union” campaign by the Hatters, 
however, it withdrew the NLRB 
petition and accepted the contract 
terms. ; 
Negotiations for the union were 
led by Rose, Vice Pres. Carmen Lu 
cia, Vice Pres. John Kuliesh and 
Label Dir. Al Smoke. 
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UAW and GM Set Job Security Pattern 


| American Motors Formula Basis 


&@ 
a 


For Tentative Contract Agreement 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
gotiated, along with local agree- 
ments on working conditions, and 
that a strike still was possible. 


The dramatic announcement was 
followed by these developments: 

@ GM offered similar contract 
terms to the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers for 23,000 em- 

yes in six parts and appliance 

plants. IUE negotiators E. J. Kraft 
and Joe Swire also warned of many 
unresolved issues but said the eco- 
nomic offer “seems satisfactory.” 
JUE’s strike deadline was extended 
to Sept. 11. 
_@ At Ford, union and manage- 
ment éxtended the contract to mid- 
night Sept. 13. Chrysler was asked 
to set a new date also, and union 
negotiators will ask both companies 
to follow GM’s lead on contract 
terms. 

@ Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 


berg congratulated the UAW and 
GM on their “industrial statesman- 
ship” in reaching a’ settlement 
which “appears fair and reason- 
able” and is based on “preserving 
price stability.” 

Quizzed by reporters, Reuther 
said GM’s economic offer ‘was 
“comparable to that of a sister 
‘company” but that “if we cannot 
work out the non-economic is- 
sues and the local issues” there 
will be no agreement. 

The “sister company” was identi- 
fied by another union spokesman as 
American Motors, which reached 
an accord with the UAW late in 
August. The accord included 
profit-sharing and a stock-sharing 


‘plan which other companies reject- 


ed, but it also included provisions 
the Wall Street Journal described 
as “probably the closest thing to a 
guaranteed annual wage for pro- 
duction workers” that U.S. industry 


Job Injury Law Hailed 
On 50th Anniversary 


Enactment of the first state workmen’s compensation law by 
Wisconsin was “one of the great landmarks in. social legislation,” 
Pres. Kennedy observed at the unveiling of a ed commemorating 


the SOth anniversary of the law. 


Although the Wisconsin measure set the pattern for similar laws 


in all states and led to other social 
legislation, “there is still a good deal 
of unfinished business,” the  Pres- 
ident declared at ceremonies on the 
south lawn of the White House. 

The ceremonies were attended by 
Vice..Pres. Johnson, Labar Sec. 
Arthur. J, Goldberg, Postmaster 
Gen. J. Edward Day and .other 
Cabinet members, Gov. Gaylord 
A, Nelson. of Wisconsin, members 
of the Wisconsin congressional dele- 
gation, and members of the AFL- 
CIO. Executive Council. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann, representing the federa- 
tion, pledged labor’s support to 
Kennedy ir his efforts to arouse the 
country to the need for improve- 
Ments in workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

Said Schoemann, president of the 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitters: 

, “What the AFL-CIO seeks to- 

day is a program that would re- 

store each occupationally injured 
worker to his maximum physical 
and mental capacity, with what- 
ever retraining is necessary to 


return him to useful service to 
society. These goals are not idle 
dreams. They are practical and 
attainable.” 

~ Day, “speaking at Labor Day cere- 
monies in Milwaukee’s War Me- 
morial Center—where the work- 
men’s ‘compensation’ stamp was 
placed on sale—described the Wis- 
consin law as the first of a series 
recognizing “those humanitarian 
principles which attribute to the 
worker the dignity his vital place in 
a free society demands.” 

Pres. J. F. Friedrick of the Mil- 
waukee County Labor Council pre- 
sided at the first-day ceremonies. 
Council Sec. Fred Erchul headed 
the local sponsoring committee. 

Introduced to the audience 
that filled the War Memorial Cen- 

ter were Jacob Hahn and Michael 

Katzban, Milwaukee assembly- 

men and members of the Building 

Service Employes who were in 

the 1911 state legislature that 

passed the compensation meas- 
ure. 


FIRST ISSUES of de 7 new stamp commemorating the 50th | an- 
Riversary of Wisconsin’s workmen’s compensation law were in an 
album presented to AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. Schoemann, left, 
by Postmaster Gen. J. Edward Day. Schoemann, a leader of Wis- 
consin labor before he became head of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters, 
tepresented the AFL-CIO at White House ceremonies, 


ever has seen. 

Three key job security provisions 
of the accord were these: 

@ A_ guarantee that a union 
member who works less than 40 
hours a week will receive half-pay 
or more for the hours ; he doesn’t 
work, 


@ An incites in supple- 
_-mental_ unemployment benefits 

(SUB) which, when added to un- 
employment compensation, will 
give a worker 75 percent of his 
normal take home pay as against 
the present 65 percent. 

@ An increase in the duration 

of SUB payments from 26 weeks 
to 52 weeks a year. 
GM rejected the profit-sharing 
provisions of the American Motors 
contract, but Reuther indicated that 
the union had secured economic 
concessions providing job security 
and other provisions approximating 
these in the AMC contract: 

@ Continuation of the annual 
wage improvement factor of 2.5 
percent or six cents an hour, which- 
ever is greater. 

@ Continuation of the cost-of- 
living escalator clause with quar- 
terly adjustments based on the Con- 
sumer Price Index without any 
ceiling on the amount that a worker 
may receive. 

@ Transfer of 12 cents of the 
current 17-cents cost-of-living 
“float” into the base wage so that 
no decline in the index can affect 
the new base wage. 

@ Full corporation payment of 
hospital and medical care for GM 
workers and their families. 

_@ Increase in basic pension 
provisions from $2.40 a month per 
year of past service and $2.50 for 
each year of future service to a flat 
$2.80 per month for both types 
of service. 

@ Vesting of pension credits aft- 
er 10 years of service, and im- 
proved disability retirement bene- 
fits. 

@ Pay for short workweeks at 
the rate of 65 percent of the regu- 
lar hourly pay for every hour less 
than 40 per week except during 
model changeovers, when the rate 
shall be 50 percent for every hour 
less. than 40. 

@ Improvement in SUB from 
the present 65 percent of take home 
pay to 75 percent in supplemental 
benefits; an increase in maximum 
SUB from $30 to $40; and relax- 
ing of eligibility rules. 


AMC Contract Signed 


At meetings here in August, 
union conference boards represent- 
ing workers of GM, Ford and 
Chrysler rejected management of- 
fers as inadequate and warned that 
a strike would be called if neces- 
sary. Soon afterward the union 
reached its agreement with Amer- 
ican Motors. 

On Aug. 29 the UAW « executive 
board authorized the extension of 
the GM agreement from midnight 
Aug. 31, to 10 a.m. Sept. 6. Four 
days later the union offered GM the 
profit-sharing plan contained in the 
AMC accord which GM_ turned 
down. 

-Later the UAW proposed that 
GM provide its workers with bene- 
fits comparable to those offered by 
AMC, and when that was rejected, 
it proposed final and binding arbi- 
tration, which also was spurned. 

GM locals voted for strike au- 
thorization by a margin of about 

93 percent. All had prepared 

signs and picket assignments. 

When the “zero hour’ was 

reached, Chevrolet and Fisher 

Body locals with 10,000 members 

walked out in Pittsburgh, St. 

Louis and Norwood, Ohio, but 

Reuther indicated all would be 

back at work promptly. 


LIGHTS BURN BRIGHTLY in General Motors building in Detroit 
as Auto Workers and company negotiators work until 3:20 a. m. on 
Sept. 6 hammering out agreement in principle on contract terms 
assuring workers improved job security and other economic benefits, 


Job Protection, Wages 
Won in New Swift Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
able to those in the Meat Cutters’ 
settlement. 

Meanwhile, negotiations be- 
tween AFL-CIO Packinghouse 
Workers and Swift, suspended on 
Sept. 1, were scheduled for re- 
sumption Sept. 11 under an ex- 
tension of the old agreement. 
Talks also are continuing with 
Wilson and Armour. 

The 19-cent, three-year wage for- 
mula contained in the Meat Cut- 
ters’ agreement applies to workers 
at Swift plants in Boise, Ida.; Bal- 


timore, Md.;- Columbus; O.; Brod-|- 


erick, Calif.; East St. Louis, IIL; 
Portland, Ore.; Ogden, Ut.; Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr.; South San Francisco, 
Calif., and Watertown, S. D. 

At Nashville, Tenn., the increase 
will be 7 cents effective Sept. 4, 
1961, plus 3 cents next Sept. 3 and 
3 cents more on Sept. 2, 1963. 

The first step will be paid Sept. 
3, 1962, with a reopener on wages 
a year later at plants in Ocala, 
Fla.; Montgomery, Ala.; Moultrie, 
Ga.; and Jackson, Miss. 

Delegates from locals represent- 
ing employes at the Swift plants 
have approved the agreement unan- 
imously. Local members were 
scheduled to vote on ratification this 
week. 

Among the details are: 


@ Continuation of the cost of 
living adjustment of 1 cent an hour 
for each half-point movement in 
the Consumer Price Index (Five 
cents an hour from recent COL in- 
creases is incorporated into basic 
wage rates. An additional 1 cent 


Freeman Acts 
To Wring Out 
Watered Ham 


Agriculture Sec. Orville L. Free- 
man has acted to. squeeze the water 
out of hams processed in federally 
inspected plants—reversing an ac- 
tion taken in 1960 by his Eisen- 
hower Administration predecessor, 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

Benson allowed producers to in- 
ject 10 percent water into hams— 
without labeling the contents— 
after processors complained that 
federally inspected plants were hav- 
ing trouble competing with local 
watered-ham processors. 

Consumers protested loudly 
‘and one of Freeman’s first acts 
was to schedule a public hear- 
ing on the controversial reguia- 
tion. The AFL-CIO at the time 
urged that all hams be labeled 


with the amount of water added, 


which the latest CPI figure would 
justify next January is part of the 
first year increase.) 

@ Increases for skilled employes 
by spreading the pay between wage 
brackets an additional half-cent an 
hour for a total difference of 4.5 
cents. 


@ Liberalization of separation 
pay to a maximum of two weeks for 
each year of service. 

@ Provision for transfer of em- 
ployes to new jobs in other Swift 
plants or departments if their, own 
is. shut down. |. . sted 
@ Payment of moving. expenses 
for transferred employes to a max- 
imum of $500. 

@ Ninety-day advance notice of 
plant or department shutdowns. 

@ Optional retirement at full 
pension for employes between 55 
and 60 in case of plant or depart- 
ment shutdowns and layoffs for 
more than two years. Mandatory 
retirement at full pension in such 
circumstances for _employes 60 or 
older. 


ABC Wins 
Another NBC 
Biscuit Plant 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Irizarry secured a letter of endorse- 
ment from Pres. James Hoffa, of 
the expelled Teamsters, copies of 
which were mailed to all NBC em- 
ployes. The Hoffa letter apparent- 
ly had little, if any effect,on the 
outcome. 

Two years ago, the ABC chal- 
lenged the B&C at the same plant. 
and lost by 198 votes. The results 
this year showed that the ABC had 
registered a net gain of 335 votes 
since the 1959 election. 


Negotiations for a_ national 
NBC agreement are currently 
underway. Arrangements have 
been made for integrating the 
demands of the Fair Lawn work- 
ers into the ABC proposals and 
provision has been made for the 
election of representatives from 
the newly won plant to be in- 
cluded in the ABC negotiating 
committee. 


ABC now represents the workers 
in all NBC biscuit plants except a 
comparatively small operation in 
St. Louis, Mo., where approximate- 
ly 250 workers are employed. The 
9,000 employes represented by the 
ABC are employed in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Oakland, Houston, Buffalo, 
York, Pa., and Portland, Ore. 
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Why Not Medical Care? 


ped SEPTEMBER social security checks delivered to millions 
of older citizens in the week beginning Labor Day reflect for 
the first time the increases in various benefits voted at the current 
session of Congress. 

The changes in eligibility and other provisions have also resulted 
in nearly three-quarters of a million new applications for benefits 
by persons previously outside the scope of the law or drawing very 
limited benefits. 

The millions drawing higher benefits and those drawing benefits 
for the first time must be somewhat mystified by the logic of law- 
makers who are willing without so much as a murmer to provide 
broader benefits and badly needed increases but express grave 
doubts about simple legislative proposals to help these same social 
security beneficiaries, on sharply limited budgets, meet the in- 
creasing cost of medical care, 


There is little doubt that the extra dollars in the new benefit checks | ' 


will be used in many cases to help pay medical care bills. Per- 
haps that’s why the American Medical Association did not launch 
a violent campaign of opposition to the social security increases. 

But increasing benefits a few dollars every few years does not 
meet the major medical care problem confronting our older citizens. 
If anything, it accentuates the problem and the need, a need that 
can only be fulfilled by providing medical care for the aged under 
the social security system. 


Handicapped People 


Bbw LABOR MOVEMENT looks upon handicapped workers as 
it looks upon any other group that suffers from prejudice, dis- 
crimination and inadequate opportunity; it is committed to helping 
them win full status as productive members of the community. 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation reports there are about 
2 million physically disabled men and women who require voca- 
tional rehabilitation, but its present programs are serving oniy 
about a quarter-million persons. Many of the disabled do not 
know that rehabilitation services are available; many states do 
not provide the matching funds to implement the federal program; 
and in many areas the neceessary medical and vocational facilities . 
are not available. 
The foundation for a nationwide program of comprehensive re- 
habilitation already exists and organized labor is striving to extend 
it to all persons in need of assistance. 


20 Years of Savings Bonds 


HE U.S. TREASURY DEPT. this month is saluting the Amer- 
ican labor movement for its 20 years of dedicated service to 
the cause of” promoting the purchase of U.S. savings bonds by 
American workers. . 
Organized labor is proud to have supported this program effec- 
tively through the years of war, peace and cold war. It is important 
that millions of wage earners systematically build up‘their personal 
savings and become shareholders in their government. 

But of greater importance, perhaps, is labor's realization that 
no group in America has a greater stake in the preservation of 
democracy than free trade unions, and that the savings bond pro- 
gram is critical in building and maintaining the nation’s strength 
and security. ; - 


On behalf of its millions of members, the AFL-CIO accepts with 
pride the recognition of its role in the savings bond program over 
the past two decades and pledges its continued support. 
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‘Blame Labor" 


LAME LABOR! It’s rather startling how 
easily this cry falls from the tongues of con- 
gressmen and many commentators, or how bold 
and black it appears in print when even the lean- 
est bit of alleged information turns up to put the 
trade union movement in a bad light. 


Then, when all the facts are produced and the 
full picture is there for honest judgment to be 
made, there is a haunting silence. Labor's side 
of the story just cannot reach all the people who 
reacted to the sensational headlines of the half- 
truths and the partial picture. 

Take the case of the missile program. A 
probe by the Senate Operations Committee 
under Sen. John McClellan (D-Ark.) heard 
testimony which disclosed jurisdictional prob- 
lems, instances of rather high pay and some 
Strikes. 


Immediately the charge was made that labor 
was scuttling the missile program, undermining 
the national defense. Some even contended that 
the U.S. would now be leading the Soviet Union in 
space if it had not been for the unions. 


Efforts by Pres. C. J. (Neil) Haggerty of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. 
to tell labor’s story were largely nullified. Mc- 
Clellan cut off the hearing before the union leader 
could testify. Haggerty was permitted to put his 
testimony in the record—where it appeared in 
small print—and it received little space in the 
press, 


Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) made a detailed 
study of labor-management relations in the 
missile program and concluded that labor was 
unfairly blamed for many of the problems at 
the sites. Although he announced these conclu- 
sions from the Senate floor, they merited few 
headlines. 

Finally, Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg made 
a trip to missile bases to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion. He returned to announce that during the 
month of July there were less man-days lost in 
the missile program than at any time in history. 

“Of over 1 million man-days worked in the 
month of July in missile and space programs,” he 
told a press conference and later Pres. Kennedy, 
“only 209 man-days were lost.” 

Goldberg called the loss “infinitesimal.” 

Nevertheless, while Goldberg’s trip received 

some play and his press conference was fairly re- 


advertising for any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO 


ported, much was buried in inside columns. 


The Mudslingers Never Tire 
Of Using the Unions as Targets 


Many Americans have heard only the original 


sensational charges against the unions. The full 
and truthful story is unknown to them. 

Another significant case in point has recently 
risen. Most Americans picked up their news- 
papers one day to learn that the union was 
“killing” the Metropolitan Opera. The Metro- 
politan Opera Association announced that it had 
canceled its season because of the “exorbitant 
demands of its orchestra”—member of Musicians 


Local 802. What are -the facts? 


RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATIONS, such as 
Business Week, Wall Street Journal, New York 
Herald Tribune and others, investigated the dis- 
pute. They learned that the nation’s most talented 
musicians—members of orchestras—are almost 
criminally underpaid. 


Business Week reported a survey of the 
Musicians which showed that some 500 musi- 
cians in the “big five” orchestra cities—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and Cleve- 
land—averaged $167 a week in the 1960-61 
season, The other 1,800 musicians in the major 
orchestra group averaged $98.20. The overall 
average of the 2,300 members was only $117. 

Only nine of the 26 orchestras have seasons 
lasting longer than 30 weeks. The New York Phil 
harmonic paid for the longest season: 38 weeks. 
In the final analysis, then, the AFM found that 
the 2,300 musicians in the 26 top orchestras 
averaged less than $4,000 from their regular em- 
ployment during the year including “a generous 
approximation for summer employment and post 
season tours.” 

This situation was so tragic that it moved Rich- 
ard Starnes, a columnist for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers—who normally has little sympathy 
for unions—to tell the story of what is happening 
to classical musicians in this country. , 

He told the story of a Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra member—a position, in the musical 
world equivalent to being a star of the New York 
Yankees, The musician, Seymour Berman, told 
Starnes that last year he made less than $7,500. 

Probably only in America does a member of af 
orchestra of such stature get treated so shabbily. 
In most countries the governments subsidize the 


orchestras. In the U.S. the musician is forced t0 


do the subsidizing himself. He is the last one t? 
want to kill off his job, but at the same time he 
has every right to expect his job to provide him 
with a decent income. (PAI), 
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Atlanta Desegregation Success 
The Result of Citywide Effort 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 


- broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 


tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 


- gan over the ABC network Monday through 


Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


i oe ee RATHER WONDERFUL hap- 
pened in the city of Atlanta, Ga. 


The token desegregation of four high schools 


-was successfully and quietly achieved without the 


ugly rumble of violence. For the first time ever, 
white and Negro students attended the same classes 
and one of the proudest 
and certainly the most 
civilized city in the Deep 


its bearing. could be 
prouder still because it 
proved just how civilized 
it is. The shrill voices 
of racial hatred and: fear 
had warned that Atlanta’s 
compliance with the 
equal rights provisions of 
the federal constitution 
would bring disaster, a 
kind of schoolroom equivalent of Gen. Sherman’s 
march to the sea, with “southern standards” laid 
waste in its wake. 

But what happened was that the city recognized 
the fact that the Civil War is over and that to 
endure as a country, the United States cannot 
maintain double standards of citizenship anywhere. 

In a sense, the story of how this recogni- 
tion came about is more important than the shin- 
ing, symbolic fact of the desegregation itself 
because without the city’s awareness and col- 
lective will, events might have repeated the wan- 
ton, needless tragedies of Little Rock and New 
Orleans where law and order were allowed to 
be flouted by the mob. 

Atlanta’s, success story is written in the respon- 
sibility of her public officials and the responsive- 
ness of her citizens, with credit shared by the calm 
vigilance of the city’s newspapers and broadcasting 
stations which not only kept the channels of com- 
munication open but clear for the transmission 
of factual information and intelligent opinion. 

The American tendency to discover heroes 
would probably hoist into special prominence the 
personalities of Atlanta’s retiring Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield and Editor Ralph McGill of the 
Atlanta Constitution, but they would be the first 
to protest that their efforts on the side of sanity 
were Only part of a much larger pattern. 

The Kudos and Accolades belong to the city 
as a whole. The great force has been a collec- 


Washington Reports: 


: Morgan 


Public Works Bill Seen Getting 
First Priority in Next Congress 


gouBLIC WORKS to reduce drastically high 

unemployment will be the No. 1 priority 
measure in the next session of the 87th Congress 
if its author, Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), has his 
way. 

“I will use whatever influence I have, both 
with the Democratic leadership in the Senate and 
at the White House, to see that this is done,” 
Clark declared on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service program heard 
On 450 radio stations. 


Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.) said on the 
same program that “it seems to me that having 
useful prejects which could be turned on in the 
event of a down-turn in the economy is a very 
desirable thing.” Tax reduction, building of 

. ‘schools and hospitals, transportation rehabilita- 
tion and urban renewal might have priority, 
he said. 


The Clark Bill would provide for an emer- 
gency public works program of $500 million, 
and another $500 million to be used at the option 
of the President, with the money to be used in 
federal matching grants to state and local govern- 
ments for public works which have already been 
planned and can begin in 18 months or less, The 
program would be in effect as long as the rate of 
unemployment was above 4 percent. 

The unemployment rate is now near 7 per- 
cent, and neither Clark nor Case foresaw any 


archeology and the U.S. Navy, they can begin to 


tion of groups under the banner of OASIS— 
the initials standing for Organizations Assisting 
Schools in September. This includes all the lead- 
ing civic groups, service organizations, church and 
women’s clubs, youth groups and others. The 
groundwork had been prepared by still another 
organization called HOPE, its initials meaning 
Help Our Public Education, The underlying 
theme which leading Atlantans embraced from the 
beginning was that “we must keep our. schools 
open. We may. not like or believe in desegrega- 
tion but the world is changing and we cannot go 
back to the old ways.’ 

OASIS set up a speakers’ bureau in early sum- 
mer. Some of the 150 volunteers—all prominent 
in the community—spoke as many as 20 times on 
the school problem. Many of the gatherings were 
held in private homes, group discussions foilowing. 
The nine Negro students involved were brought 
together with white students weeks in advance. 


NEARLY EVERY DAY for a month there had 
been frequent one-minute spots on local TV with 
Hartsfield, School Superintendent John Letson and 
Police Chief Herbert Jenkins, all in their own way 
urging peaceful acceptance of desegregation. Even 
Gov. Vandiver, a segregationist, in a broadcast 
warned he would not tolerate disorder in Atlanta. 
Eight hundred and forty sermons were preached in 
Atlanta churches on the need for order. 

The picture has not been perfect. Hate groups 
have distributed scurrilous literature. One.can- 
didate for mayor is campaigning against the 
Supreme Court. Half a dozen potential trovble- 
makers were arrested as a precaution. The 
difference between Atlanta and New Orleans 
and Little Rock is that demagogues and mobs 
were kept in hand by the forces of law and order 
with public support. There was leadership and 
followership. Serious incidents can still happen. 
But Atlanta’s cool-headed preparations have 
already paid off. 

One of Georgia’s and the South’s most. dis- 
tinguished citizens, Author Lillian Smith, herself 
an indefatigable volunteer in the cause, said that 
“the most beautiful thing about this beautiful story 
is that it taught Atlanta how to work together in 
a way that has never happened before. It has 
brought together, over many months, the old and 
the young, the boss and the worker, the white and 
the black, the rich and the poor. Nothing like it 
has ever happened in Atlanta before.” 

As for the nine young Atlanta Negroes, whose 
ambitions include medicine, teaching, engineering, 


reach for their careers with a confidence they 
couldn’t have had before. 


appreciable reduction before the second session 
of Congress begins in January. 
“Unemployment has been at a standstill for 
eight. months,” Case said. “And long-term un- 
employment is tending to lag even more. The 


total number of people without jobs for more|* 
than six months actually rose by more than 100,-|* 


000 people to a peak for the year of a million.’ 


CASE EXPECTS the manpower and develop- 


ment bill to be of great assistance in helping train 


unemployed workers in new skills and to get jobs 


He has asked Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg | ’ 
to give special consideration under the bill to}: 


the central New Jersey area, and has been prom- 
ised such consideration. Unemployment in New 
Jersey has been a point or so higher than the 
national average. 

Clark discounted Pres. Kennedy’s fear that the 
public works bill might seriously affect the 
budget. 

“There are an awful lot of penny-pinchers up 
there in the Bureau of the Budget,” he asserted, 
“and we have to be careful. I want to raise 
the additional revenue (needed to balance the 
budget) by getting the economy back on the 
road, increasing the gross national product. 

“This in itself would bring in nearly $10 billion 
of additional revenue and in addition we have 
tax loopholes which if closed would bring in 
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SPOKESMEN FOR THE Kennedy Administration indicated that 
the “compromise” on the foreign aid authorization bill, under which 
the executive can make long-term economic development loans but 
the Appropriations Committee must clear the money year by year, 
was “acceptable. ” This is using bland language to save face and 
mask a serious defeat. 

The record of the Appropriations Committees of House and 
Senate shows that annually they make deep slashes in the amount 
of money’ technically authorized for ‘foreign aid. Sometimes the 
proposed reductions are compromised upward, but Congress never 
votes all the money the authorization bills make legitimate. 

This is what the Cuban economic czar, Ernesto (Che) Guavara, 
referred to when he told Latin delegates to the recent Punta del 
Este social and economic conference not to trust Kennedy Ad- 
ministration pledges of billions in U.S. economic aid. Congress, 
he said, doesn’t like to back up such pledges—and he showed 
an intimate knowledge of a fact of American political life. 

The Kennedy leaders also are well aware of the fact, which 
is why they fought hard to obtain authority for long-term Treasury 
financing of five-year economic development loans. 

Yearly action by the Appropriations Committees means that 
small groups within the House and Senate have something close 
to a veto power over foreign aid projects. It is another fact of 
political life that in the American Congress, the majority is: ex- 
tremely reluctant to disregard and override recommendations from 
committees made up of veteran and very conservative seniors. 

The House-Senate conferees who drafted the final foreign aid 
authorization bill reached the so-called “acceptable” plan because 
they were forced to recognize that the House simply would not 
vote to approve Treasury financing of long-term foreign economic 


aid. The Administration swallowed the defeat and made the best 
compromise it could get. 


* * * 


THE NATURE OF Appropriations Committee action was 
promptly revealed when for the current fiscal year the House com- 
mittee slashed nearly $900 million from a $4.25 billion measure 
previously authorized. 

One-third of the cut was restored on the floor when Rep. Otto 
Passman (D-La.), whose subcommittee made the original slashes, 
offered to put back $175 million and Rep. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
(R-Mich.), also an Appropriations Committee member, insisted on 
boosting this to $300 million. 

But the money bill as passed by the House lagged $100 million 
short in military aid appropriations and more than $400 million 
short in economic aid. What would eventually happen depended 
on the usually more liberal Senate and what kind of final com- 
promise the House would be willing to accept. 


Treasury financing for long-term economic loans—financing 
not dependent on year-by-year Appropriations Committee action— 
was sought by the Administration precisely because of this kind of 
experience. When the effort failed, it was a setback not to treated 
as insignificant. 

* * - * 

ANOTHER SETBACK, this one perhaps temporary, came when 
the Rules Committee refused to clear for House floor action the 
Administration worker-training and retraining bill, already passed 
by the Senate. 

_ The Rules Committee has been the graveyard of two major 
bills—education and worker retraining, the latter a key element 
in any government program to counteract the effects of automa- 
tion, changing technological methods and economic shifts. 

The school aid bills died when a liberal Democrat, Rep. James 
J. Delaney (N. Y.), felt so strongly that the measures were dis- 
criminatory toward parochial schools that he voted on the Rules 
Committee with seven conservatives to kill all of them. 

The worker-retraining bill was denied clearance on a 7-to-7 vote 
when a death in the family of Rep. Ray Madden (D-Ind.) required 
Madden to be absent from a Rules unit meeting. 


UNEMPLOYMENT NEAR 7 percent continuing for eight months 
requires congressional action, including public works, training of 
the unemployed, tax reduction, closing of tax loopholes and other 
means, according to Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), left, and Sen. 
Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.), who discussed the situation on Washing- 


several billions more.” 


ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
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Harrison Tells TUC: 


Nuclear Arms Race 
Blamed on Russians 


Non-Ops Ask 
Wage Raise, 
Layoff Notice 


aes 


(Continued from Page 1) , eur F ; Th 
Wacksrs, las Brothiadindd of Bik: Portsmouth, Eng.—The Soviet Union is responsible for resumption sidizir 
trical Workers, Maintenance .of of the nuclear arms race, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harrison Th 
Way Employes, Firemen & Oilers, bluntly told the 93d annual meeting of the British Trades Union Camr 
Railway Carmen, Railroad Teleg- Congress in this historic maritime city. Stand 
raphers, Railroad Signalmen and “Your country and mine,” he told the approximately 1,000 dele- “Tl 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes. gates representing some 8 million? ERE I dence 

Each union has presented its de- workers, “tried for more than 32| Showplace of democracy,’ where being 
mands to each railroad. Under the months to work out a method to|'t Must be demonstrated that Pe: due | 
framework of the Railway Labor stop these tests, but we were un- veins 4 of doing Senge, oor political union 
Act, negotiations move up from the successful because the Russians have amp rican gy he peed apeliapechles: clarec 
local to regional to national levels refused to have international in-|# better life for all and an oppor. H 
if agreements are not reached. spection and international control.” tunity for hein tad to’ advance. the 

Arbitration May Be Offered Harrison, an AFL-CIO fraternal} AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Karl Feller, ant 

yp Sea BES u gee delegate to the TUC congress and |President of the Brewery Workers gene 

pas signa president of the Railway Clerks,| 4nd also a fraternal delegate from 
national level the National Media- | hte i app 
tion Board seeks to bring about a| accused the USSR of using its eco-| the U-S. labor federation, he = of t 
settlement and offers arbitration. If, ee a ee peigeg? Moe oe ane aes men 
arbitration is declined by either Pn neers ee yr oa . Stan 
party, the mediation board may re-|4T CONVENTION of Plasterers & Cement Masons, union Pres. Salversion Cited Not only have the progressive Ke 
quest the President to. appoint a|Edward J. Leonard (left) pins guest badge on AFL-CIO Sec-Treas.| «3¢ xprushchevy were content to forces a election in the United forw: 
special emergency board to investi-| William F. Schnitzler; who told delegates that neutralist nations) fight on the economic front,” he — a Rr: Big Magog: Chai 
gate the dispute and recommend aj should recognize the free world cannot retreat under Soviet pressure. | said, “ we feel we now have 2 ee he | 
g P aid, “we would gladly accept that h der the infl f th t 
settlement. Unions are prohibited challenge. But Russia is engaged ict . . ‘on ‘= ite m0 be = mitte 
from striking for 60 days after a P I fe S £ in worldwide subversive activities,|;) cc yon nee 4 — a sut 
presidential board is convened. as erers e P infiltrating and penetrating the the side of a better life for men pe 
. be tg og job security in ad- newer developing countries under — ” ‘Il suffer d Th 
ition to higher wages, Leighty said P ti P the guise of giving economic aid.”|__ Undoubtedly we will suffer de- reves 
the non-op unions are agreed that r om O ton ro ram + pm n Aaseenescim with | feats. Our wonderful people, who mem 
“some action must be taken to deal! ~Denver—Delegates to the 39th convention of the Plasterers &|arming and inciting a regime in| lected Pres. Kennedy, also elected at tt 
with the problem of mass unem-|Cement Masons here endorsed a vigorous program to promote |Cuba “hostile to the U.S.,” foster-|™49Y men to sit in Congress who Broo 
Dace saat page sevens en use of the crafts and skills of the union’s members. ing the “so-called war of liberation” ben en ~ 337 
x ees employes) The program, which will stress the fire safety, utilit in Laos, and “making open militar : 

a a ‘ ; ; , ; y and beauty aos, naking Open military “ 

ha at. aig, Bene amp SEN. Pe plaster, was proposed by union Pres. Edward J. Leonard, and jthreats in ultimatum after ulti- he ee On we 


said “over 400,000 jobs have dis- 


the delegates voted to increase the?— 


matum about Berlin.” 


again. We are going to keep mov- 


appeared in the industry since per capita tax from $1.50 to $2 a Chairman Richard J. Mitchell of “This is not the way to reduce ee ae ee Mis M 
1955. ‘ te the National Joint Board for the| world tension and pro world | ©2” be, beyond question, the ex- 
; month to finance its support. promote : 
The proposed six-month notice : : anne - Settlement of Jurisdictional Dis- ” . . “Per. | emplar as well as the titular leader 
2 The union is building in its : 5 : peace,” Harrison continued. “Per ® trecdou* here.” 
ot layoffs, Leighty declared, headquarters in Washington a putes, in outlining the board S pro-| haps it is naive to believe that we = = pent eam me agit A 
may induce Tailroad manage- | «show case” for plaster and ce- cedures, said that “conflicting per-| can have total disarmament in b . 2 P rs ag ev Te ities: 
ment to ‘begin giving needed | ment masonry which contractors, |S°MAlities should never be per-| the world, but certainly we can oe ; 
attention to better long-range | architects and specifications writ- mitted to influence any action in| make a start in that direction by | . We believe the new Administra- T 
planning and scheduling of work | 4. can visit to gain fruitful ideas | jurisdictional dispute.” working toward the elimination tion in Washington shares Our Cone agai 
th et oe Gale abecie for -~ in their design and con- Message. from Kennedy - of eg frightful spectre of nuclear oc prin, oo a “ 
‘Struction projects.’ In a telegram to the convention, | “# are”... « mov 
nl to ‘Plan on a ‘sensible ie ante successfully to meet the | Pres. Kennedy said’in part: He frankly. .told rn “delegates vo wie, employer and ‘em- Sen 
increase anticipated for-the trades}. As we approach the end of this that while things had improved in|! pro; 
The union proposal * would pro- in the years ahead, the convention | segsion of > sv ress. I am pleased | the :U-S. ‘under -the- Kennedy Ad- | ” “And therefore. we “hope that. ‘min 
quirement for emergency conditions prenticeship programs. hecteahitie sn steal 4 ‘ Pea employment pool of 7 percent of visiting you again, we will be able_ of - 
such as floods, fires or strikes halt-|' Union leaders addressing the con-| jn th Ptnway ys i aaa af the labor force which might well} to report not some 13.5 million, wag 
ing rail operations. vention included AFL-CIO Sec.- ene igh ad a pore ede be swelled because of automation,| members, but several million, ltt 
Other Developments Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Pres. anne. economic growth and improve | Mergers and the mounting number more.” C 
In other developments in the rail- Ct: Haggerty of the Building &|the economic posture of all our of new workers entering the labor | The United States, he also said, req 
road field: Construction Trades Dept.; Pres.| citizens; A new minimum wage force as war babies’ come of age. | is prepared to meet the challenge of cre\ 
@ The Presidential Railroad|- M. Raftery of the Painters; Pres. |jaw a program of temporary ex- In closing, he pointed out that | world leadership carried so long by Hor 
Commission resumed its hearings|Lloyd A. Mashburn of the Lathers;|tended unemployment compensa-| Creat Britain and the U.S. are the |Great Britain.. are 
on the work rules dispute between| Pres. John J. Murphy and Sec.|tion, area redevelopment legisla- e 
management and the five operating] Thomas F. Murphy of the Brick-| tion, expansion of the United States 36 Area A id Plans bil 
unions. During a two-week recess, | !ayers and Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis| Employment Service, and—of par- of 
public members of the tripartite}Of the Union Label & Service|ticular interest to your union—a e er 
commission rode in freight and pas-| TTades Dept. broad new housing program.” Wi if} A R A A rovwd | an 
senger trains to get a first-hand look Schnitzler Chides ‘Neutrals’ “All these and others have al- Pp 
at railroad working conditions Speaking of the European meet-| Te ady been enacted. Additional _ The Area Redevelopment Administration has approved 36 long- Cc 
Before the recess, rail manage- ing of the non-aligned nations, |™easures will follow. These gov- 1 f : sind ae ee inh d to 
ment had presented demands for|Schnitzler bluntly observed that|¢rmmental efforts are designed to sa th aig gerpecdh« si wpe abe bay Gd se aes o 
drastic work rules changes, includ-| «they don’t realize that if it wasn’t|help answer our single most impor- industries in 180 of the nation’s economically depressed counties. re 
ing abolition of the jobs of most|for us they wouldn't be neutral.”|tant domestic challenge—the ful- ARA Administrator William L. Batt, Jr., said approval of the or 
locomotive firemen, and the unions|o¢ the international situation as a/fillment of our declared national plans makes it possible for the areas involved to submit requests ° 
had presented testimony refuting| whole. he said: policy of full employment.” for federal assistance on specific?——.——-* A : Ser 
carrier claims. The hearings re-| “Retreat anywhere in the world A floor collection for COPE | Projects designed to provide per- — — It provides for lias 
opened with Presentation by the! would mean retreat all over the 5 manent employment opportunities. me Ot een commun ss Ho 
“e netted $1,321. COPE Dir. James facilities needed to create perma- 
unions of their case for improved] world. It gets to be that simple.” Z 2 : The Area Redevelopment Act, - (D. 
working conditions including a Ridiculing industry claims that L. McDevitt, a vice president of signed by Pres. Kennedy on May nent new job opportunities, tech- 
night differential, holiday pay, wage increases negotiated by unions the union, served as chairman of ||, authorizes federal loans to. help pical sesigtanoe © Crane. "Sy era 
shorter hours and job security. have an “inflationary” effect on the| the constitution committee. establish new industries or expand | taining programs for unemployed cat 
@ In a separate development, cacchnline: Miketiciar tae Seees nie: workers and subsistance allowances uae 
an arbitrator ruled against the! ference said that the average direct ot aes Enea OO Et gre 
Transport Workers in a_ dispute t of a $3,000 automobil M . The blueprints for economic. ter 
arising out of ‘interpretation of -a was only $160, $3, 3 ered Text Oy Becu’ Ss CSSag' e _rehabilitation, many of them de- of 
work: rules agreement which ended| The major inflationary force in veloped through labor, industry sta 
a'12-day strike on the Pennsylvania | the economy is generated. the AFL- T | ] Ss C di L b and civic cooperation, range from. ‘mi 
Railroad last September. The long} Cio pve’ ne ohiai industries O ©9 ana tan a or’ single county plans to broad pre 
tion doctors the, cose had bes [ouct <a the, steel industry “raise| | | Om the occasion of Labor Day 1961 I send the warmest | | TOM nied iotatly by 33 fe 
workers’ wages $1 and then turn| | greetings of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions to all P a ee tw 
argued last April—almost resulted} around and boost prices $3.” P “ southern Illinois counties. ce 
te ple 6 ly 15.000 TWU =» ig workers in the United States and Canada and to our North : 
i e by nearly 15, He emphasized the plight of ix Economic development plans gr: 
members - merican affiliated organizations. a 
a : American migrant farm laborers At thi ‘ have been approved for areas in 22 
The union had called a strike for! jn calling for an end to the is moment internationa cooperation is seit more | | states: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, i 
Sept. 1 if the arbitration decision| jyaportation of Mexican contract than ever, confronted as we are with the Communist threat Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, .Mary- m 
had not been handed down by that! workers under the bracero pro- to peace which may well disturb peaceful economic and social | |jand, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
date but a federal district judge on| gram and for major improve- progress and increase the danger to democratic freedom. We Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, m 
Aug. 30 granted the railroad’s re-| ments in the wages and living | | can only be successful if we achieve the developing and | | Montana, New Mexico, New York, th 
quest for an injunction barring a| standards of U.S. migrant farm strengthening of the trade union movements in the emergent | | North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- co 
walkout. On Sept. 1, Arbitrator! employes. Bills to extend great- countries and improve the standard of living of the masses. | | Sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, pe 
Francis J. Robertson ruled against) er protection to these workers We must eradicate exploitation of the few. Texas and West Virginia. 
the union on two issues involving] and their families are now pend- On this Labor Day we particularly welcome Pres. John Plans approved to date cover ap- A 
assienment of work. ing in Congress. A . proximately 20 percent of the 863 bx 
: Kennedy’s program of Alliance for Progress and firmly expect : 4 
bd A scheduled strike by the un-| The labor movement as a whole, ick thin weeds Wil Ba ‘ant tale Geata, Werkets of Nach counties eligible for redevelopment Cc 
affiliated Railway Conductors on|he declared, is achieving “greater Auten dda ith ia f ; = ld, will aid on the basis of continued heavy, 
the Pullman system was postponed | acceptance” on the part of unor- merica, together with those of the whole world, will con- long-term unemployment. . 
after the National Mediation Board | ganized groups, tinue their onward march under the banner of bread, peace, A number of other economic de-. ‘k 
recommended establishment of a| “The workers are signing up,” he freedom and social justice. velopment plans are still under con- 
presidential emergency board. asserted. sideration, the agency announced. 
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Kowalski Goads Defense Dept.: 


U.S. Weighs Move to Kill 
Subsidies for Strikebreaking 


The Defense Dept. is 


considering adding a clause to future procurement contracts to avoid sub- 
sidizing ‘strikebreaking activities by suppliers, it has informed Rep. Frank Kowalski (D-Conn.). 

The congressman had urged such action following disclosures by U.S. Comptroller Gen. Joseph 
Campbell that the Navy has underwritten at least $1.5 million in the pa costs of the Hamilton 


Standard Division of the United Aircraft Corp. 


“This is further shocking evi-® 
dence of how U.S. taxpayers are 
being saddled with costs that are 
due largely to strikebreaking and 
union-busting efforts,” Kowalski de- 
clared. 

He added that as a result of 
the disclosures, the General Ac- 

counting Office is launching a 
general investigation “of what 
appears to be a flagrant violation 
of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation” by Hamilton 
Standard. 

Kowalski also reported he had 
forwarded Campbell's report to 
Chairman Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) of 
the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and that Vinson had ordered 
a subcommittee to give the matter 
its attention. 


The comptroller general's report; 


revealed that a strike last year by 
members of Machinists District 91 
at the Windsor Lock and Bound 
Brook, Conn., plants of Hamilton 
Standard had cost the company 
$3.7 million and that the Navy in 
subsequent negotiations had agreed 


to accept $1.5 million in excess 
costs attributable to the strike. In 
addition, the report said: 


“An unidentified portion of the 
additional costs incurred be- 
cause of the strike may be 
charged to the government under 
certain cost-plus-fixed-fee and 
price-redeterminable contracts for 
which final prices have not been 
established.” — 


In an earlier report, the comp- 
troller general said United Aircraft 
had asked the Navy to pay $7.5 mil- 
lion of some $10 million in strike 
costs incurred at its Pratt & Whitney 
Division in East Hartford. Kowal- 
ski was asked for similar data re- 
garding costs during a strike at 
United's Sikorsky Division plants. 
All three divisions were struck at 
the same time, between June 8 and 
Aug. 9, 1960. 

The record of added strike ex- 
penses incurred by Hamilton Stand- 
ard, as listed by Campbell, was in 


the same pattern revealed in the re- 


Migrant Farm Labor 
Aids Passed by Senate 


The Senate has passed five bills to protect migrant farm workers 
against exploitation, curb child labor on farms and help educate 


the children of migrants. 


Still ahead, as the AFL-CIO News. went to press, was an expected 
Senate battle over extension of the Mexican contract farm labor 


program. Both labor and the Ad-‘ 
‘ministration have contended that 
the importation of large numbers 
of contract Workers has lowered 
wages and reduced job opportu- 
nities for domestic farm workers. 

One of the migrant worker bills, 
requiring federal registration of 
crew leaders, is pending in the 
House. The other companion bills 
are still in committee. 

The crew leader 
bill would regulate the activities 
of middlemen who contract with 
growers to provide farm workers 
and who arrange for pay, trans- 
portation and living facilities. 
Crew leaders would be required 
to carry public liability insurance 
on vehicles and would be held 
responsible for deducting and 
transmitting social security taxes. 

The other bills, introduced in the 
Senate by Sen. Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (D-N. J.) and in the 
House by Rep. Herbert Zelenko 
(D-N. Y.), provide: 

@ A five-year program of fed- 
eral aid to states to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for migrant 
workers and their families. The pro- 
gram, which would be adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, would reimburse 
Sates for the expense of educating 
migrant children, establish summer 
programs with the federal govern- 
ment paying the full cost the first 
two years and thereafter 50 per- 
cent of the cost, set up pilot pro- 
grams of adult education. 

@ Up to $3 million a year for 
improvement of health services for 
migrant workers. 

@ A ban on after-school employ- 
ment of children under 14, except 
that children between 12 and 14 
could work within 25 miles of their 
permanent residence. 

@ Establishment of a National 
Advisory Council on Migratory La- 
bor to advise the President and 
Congress on migratory problems 
and programs.. 
~ A two-year extension of the Mex- 


‘Ikan contract program—opposed by 


the Administration unless substan- 
tial reforms are made—has been 
voted by the House and approved 
by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mitteé. 

Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.) has served notice that he 
will introduce an amendment to 
set a minimum wage for imported 
workers at 90 percent of the state 
or federal average wage for farm 
workers, whichever is lower, and 
that growers be required to offer 
the same terms to domestic: work- 
ers before being allowed to hire 


port on Pratt & Whitney. Some of 
the details: 

@ Over the three-month strike 
period, Hamilton Standard’s month- 


went up 80 percent; ‘its training 
costs rose 260 percent, and its over- 
time expenditures imcreased 62 per- 
cent per hour worked. Labor cost 
on spoiled work alone amounted to 
11.8 cents an hour for every hour 
of labor worked. 

@ In the four months after the 
strike, monthly costs for help-want- 
ed advertising were 175 percent 
above normal; training costs were 
264 percent above normal, and 
overtime costs were 25 percent 
above pre-strike levels. Labor cost 
on spoiled work jumped 47 percent 
above pre-strike levels. 

@ Although several hundred un- 
ion members were seeking reem- 
ployment in the four months 
following the strike, Hamilton 
Standard’s. production force during 
the period was about 20 percent 
(881 employes) below the pre-strike 
level. 

@ During the four months after 
the strike, when hiring preference 
was given former strikers not taken 
back at the end of the dispute, the 
company hired only 231 employes 
(an average of less than 58 a 
month). But in January 1961—the 
first month after termination of 
preferential rehiring there was a net 
increase of 168 hourly-rated em- 
ployes. And in January and Feb- 
ruary, training Costs ran seven times 
higher than the average for the five 
months prior to the walkout. 

Commenting on the report, Ko- 
walski said: 

“I believe the taxpayers are 
vitally concerned that our federal 
government maintain a fair and 
impartial role in lawful disputes 
between labor and management. 

“The use of Treasury funds to 
subsidize the employer in strikes 
involving defense work has never 
been sanctioned by Congress. The 
knowledge that federal funds are 
used for that purpose disturbs 


ly costs for help-wanted advertising | § 


able from the Pamphlet Division, 


THESE PAMPHLETS will be available to high school debaters 
across the nation as they discuss the role of the federal government 
in education. The debate kit, prepared by the AFL-CIO, is avail- 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications. 


High School Debaters 
Given AFL-CIO Kits 


The AFL-CIO has distributed to thousands of high school debat- 
ers across the country a kit of materials to assist them in discussing 
the role of the federal government in education. 

The 1961-62 high school debate topics will involve such issues 
as federal aid for schools, teacher salaries and various levels of 


education. 


The National University Exten- 
sion Association, which administers 
the debates, announced the general 
topic and invited the AFL-CIO and 
other organizations to provide ma- 
terials for its debate kits. 


Pamphlets Listed 

The AFL-CIO has contributed 
three pamphlets to explain the po- 
sition of the American labor move- 
ment: 

@ “A Step Toward Real Partner- 
ship—Federal Aid to Education,” 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

@ “Labor—Champion of Public 
Education,” a historical account of 
labor’s efforts to achieve a compul- 
sory, free and democratic school 
system. 

@ “Fair Taxes for Good Schools 
—The Case for Federal Aid,” an 


aliens. 


every fair-minded citizen.” 


anaylsis of methods of financing 


AFL-CIO Sets National Parley 


On Social Insurance Legislation 


A two-part National Conference on Social Insurance Legislation will be held this fall under the 
sponsorship of the AFL-CIO, Pres. George Meany has announced in letters to the presidents and 
secretaries of all state central bodies. 

In a follow-up letter, Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security an- 
nounced that one session will be held in Washington Oct. 30 through Nov. 2 for representatives of 


states east of the Mississippi River, 
and that the second, for states west 
of the Mississippi, will be held Nov. 
6-9 in Denver. 


“The purpose of this confer- 
ence,” Meany wrote, “will be to 
review developments and policies 
in the fields of workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insur- 
ance and temporary disability in- 
surance. It is important, there- 


fore, that your state delegation . 


be composed of elected officers 


who have policy respensibility in 
these areas... 


“State legislative developments 
this year in a period of high un- 
employment are cause of serious 
concern. I want to urge your full 
cooperation and participation in 
this conference in order that all 
those with legislative responsibilities 
can make the AFL-CIO an even 
more effective guardian of the pur- 
poses of social insurance.” 


Cruikshank said the agenda will 


include intensive study and analysis 
of developments in the three legis- 
lative areas listed by Meany and 
also a session on state legislation 
affecting health insurance plans and 
the regulation of rates. The em- 
phasis throughout the conference, 
he added, will be on policy prob- 


USWA Economist 


‘Loaned’ to New CCL 

Toronto—Clive Kidd, Steelwork- 
ers’ Canadian research director, has 
been “loaned” to the new Caribbean 
Congress of Labor as the result of 
its appeal for aid in establishing 
itself. 

Kidd, whose headquarters will 
be in Trinidad, will spend up to two 
years co-ordinating activities and 
services for unions scattered over 
about 20 islands and territories. He 
has a record of service to Caribbean 
unions dating back to assistance 
in 1953 in helping Jamaican bauxite 


workers negotiate a contract. 


lems encountered in these areas. 

“The conference will be planned 
to permit discussion of AFL-CIO 
policy and the problems encoun- 
tered in its implementation,” he 
added. 


“By combining the resources of 
the national office with your state 
experience and by comparing ex- 
periences among the states, there 
should be opportunity for every- 
one to profit from the exchange. 
We will compare notes on em- 
ployer strategy and draw the im- 
plications for oe own = 
tive programs.” 

Cruikshank stressed that the con- 
ference will be a labor meeting, al- 
though “some national authorities 
outside of labor may be invited as 
resources.” The press will not be 
invited to the working sessions, he 
said, 

Each state body has been asked 


to send two or three delegates. 


schools and the case for modern- 
izing these methods. 

“Only the adequately informed 
can adequately govern them- 
selves,” wrote Meany in opening 
his statement. “Education is the 
indispensable basis for human 
progress, not merely in the physi- 
cat sciences but in owr way of 
Nfe.” 

And yet, Meany noted, it would 
be obvious that true equality of 
education would not exist today if 
the high school debaters could be 
gathered together. Such a group 
would include students from well- 
equipped schools, with smallf classes 
and able, umhurried teachers. It 
likewise would include students 
from crowded, shabby, ill-equipped 
schools with teachers overworked 
and undertrained. This range, he 
added, represents differences “too 
great to be tolerable.” 

Organized labor, Meany contin- 
ued, has recognized the crucial im- 
portance of education in a democ- 


-|racy since the early 1800s. Unions 


then, he noted, ranked free public 
schools with higher wages and 
shorter hours as primary objectives. 


Worker Party’s Role Cited 

“Labor—Champion of Public 
Education” discusses labor's sup- 
port of a better public school sys- 
tem from the early 19th century. 
The Workingmen’s Party, organized 
in ‘New York City in 1829, had as 
a@ major plank a demand for a 
school system “that shall unite 
under the same roof the children of 
the poor man and the rich, the 
widow’s charge and the orphan, 
where the road to distinction shall 
be superior industry, virtue and 
acquirement without reference to 
descent.” 

“Fair Taxes for Good Schools” 
argues that the past and present 
systems of financing school sys- 
tems represent regressive taxation 
and weigh unfairly on those least 

able to carry the burden. It 
pledges labor’s support for what- 
ever modernizing changes are 
necessary to achieve adequate 
education for all. 

Copies of the AFL-CIO high 
school debate kit are available from 
the Pamphlet Division, AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications, 815 16th 


Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AFL-CIO Assails ‘Incredible’ Action: 


Rules Unit Bloeks 


Jobless Retraining 


The AFL-CIO has denounced 
action of the House Rules Commit 


year of the Administration bill to retrain jobless workers in new 
skills needed in an automation-changed economy. 


The training bill, a key part of 


as “incredibly short-sighted” the 
tee in blocking consideration this | 


Pres. Kennedy’s full employment 


program, had won bipartisan ap-® 


proval in the House Labor Com- 
mittee after passing the Senate by 
a 60 to 30 vote. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller accused the Rules 
Committee of having “clearly flout- 
ed the will of an overwhelming bi- 
partisan majority in Congress.” He 
called its action ‘ta bitter blow to 
the hopes of the unemployed, a 
grave disservice to our national 
security and a blot upon the prin- 
ciple of majority rule.” 

The committee, meeting as Con- 
gress raced toward adjournment, 
kept the bill from the House floor 
by a 7 to 7 tie vote. One liberal 
Democratic member was absent, 
Jeaving the power to block action 
in the hands of the conservative 
coalition which has dominated the 


Another major Administration 
bill—tightening provisions of the 
Welfare & Pension Plan Dis- 
closure Act—failed/ of passage 
in the House even though it re- 
ceived a majority of votes. 


Its sponsors, encouraged by ap- 
parent bipartisan support for the 
measure, sought to bypass the Rules 
Committee by seeking to bring it 
up under a suspension of the rules. 
This parliamentary approach re- 
quires a two-thirds vote. The 245 
to 161 vote in favor of considera- 
tion fell shy of the needed margin. 


Other Bills Move Forward — 


Other labor and Administration | 


measures met with greater success. 
Among bills passed by one or both 
houses were these: 

@ Community health facilities 
bill, a labor-backed measure step- 
ping up federal grants for health 
services, nursing home construc- 
tion, out-patient care and research, 
passed the Senate unanimously. It 
had previously passed the House, 
but a conference will be necessary 
to compromise differences. 

@ Airport aid bill, making $375 
million available to state and local 
governments over the next five 
years for airport construction and 
improved safety facilities, passed the 
Senate and was sent to conference 
with a House bill which provides 
a different method of financing. 

@ Sea water conversion pro- 
gram to expand the government’s 
drive to develop less-costly methods 
of converting salt and brackish wa- 
ter into pure, usable water was giv- 
en a big boost when the Senate ap- 
proved a 10-year $100 million pro- 


gram. The House has passed a five- 


year $50 million bill. 


@ The Senate bypassed its Judi- 


Terry Endorses 
Health Care for Aged 


Montgomery, Ala.—Sur- 
geon General Luther L. Terry 
gave a strong endorsement to 
use of the social security sys- 
tem to provide health care for 
the aged in a speech to a joint 
session of the Alabama legis- 
lature here. 

Terry, who heads the U.S. 
Public Health Service, said 
social security provides “the 
most logical, the most satisfy- 
ing approach” to meeting 
béalth needs. The nation’s 
experience with “other ap- 
proaches,” he said, “indicates 
that for many older people, 
action is too little and too 
late.” 


ciary Committee and suspended its 
rules to tack a two-year extension 
of the Civil Rights Commission as 
a rider on an appropriations bill. 
The move means that the extension 
can be presented to the House as 
part of a conference report. 

@ Liberalized railroad _ retire- 
ment benefits were passed by both 
houses. The bills would permit male 
employes with less than 30 years 
of service to retire on reduced an- 
nuities at age 62. At present only 
women workers and men with 30 
years of seniority may elect early 
retirement. Bills bring benefits gen- 
erally in line with the social secur- 
ity law. 

Hanford Compromise Pending 
Still ahead for the House is a 
battle over a conference committee 
compromise On use of steam pro- 
duced by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s plutonium plant at Han- 
ford, Wash. The Senate approved 
the Administration’s proposal to 
utilize the steam by-product to gen- 
erate electricity. The House turned 
it down and instructed its con- 
ferees to hold firm on the issue. 


A conference committee report 
approving construction of a 
small-sized generating unit, pro- 
ducing only enough electricity to 
serve the needs of the Hanford 
project itself, has been cleared 
by the Senate. If the House turns 
down the compromise, it would 
throw the entire Atomic Energy 
Commission. appropriations. bill 
back into conference. 

House Rules Committee action 
blocking consideration of the man- 
power retraining bill came in the 
face of Labor Committee action 
trimming the bill back from a four- 
year to a two-year program in an 
effort to pick up Republican votes. 
In the Senate, Republicans led 
an unsuccessful attempt to limit the 
program to a two-year “experimen- 
tal” period. Even though House 
Administration supporters made this 
concession, all five GOP members 
of the Rules Committee voted 
against clearance. 


Warning Sounded 


The AFL-CIO statement pointed 
out that “millions of workers, vic- 
tims of technological change .. . 
have no hope of returning to their 
old jobs.” 

Pointing to the need for mobil- 
izing America’s full resources to 
meet Soviet challenges, Biemiller 
charged that “through the in- 
credibly short-sighted action of a 
few obstinate reactionaries, a‘ 
proposal that would have done 
much to meet these problems has 
been callously set aside.” 

Despite the stepped-up pace of 
congressional activity, hope for ad- 
journment by mid-September was 
waning. 

There remained a possibility that 
the Senate would stay in session 
after adjournment of the House for 
prolonged debate on an effort to 
amend Rule 22, which sets condi- 
tions for cutting off debate and end- 
ing filibusters. A leadership pledge 
that supperters of anti-filibuster 
proposals would have the oppor- 
tunity to make their move before 
adjournment averted a battle over 
the issue at the start of the session. 

Missing from the Heuse in the 
tail end of the session was the 
familiar figure of Speaker Sam 

Rayburn (D-Tex.) who was re- 

cuperating at his home from a 

back ailment. Majority Leader 

John W. McCormack (Mass.) 


America strong and free.” 


September ‘Labor Month’ 
In Bond Anniversary 


The Treasury Dept. has designated September as “Labor 
Month” in its observance of the 20th anniversary of the pay- 
roll saving plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. 

The program was hailed in a public service newspaper ad- 
vertisement by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Chairman 
George E. Leighty of the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion and Pres. Thomas Kennedy of the Mine Workers. 

“In these critical times,” said Meany, “the safest investment 
for any American, and especially American workers, is U.S. 
Savings Bonds. At the same time bond purchases help keep 


Leighty said “the most efficient and best respected workers 
are those who have formed the habit of saving regularly.” 

“There is no better way to do this,” he added, “than by 
buying U.S. Savings Bonds through the payroll savings plan.” 

The Treasury reported that some eight million workers are 
enrolled in the payroll savings plan, that they save an average 
of $20 a month or a rate of $1 million a working hour, and 
that they account for about half of the total annual sales of 
E bonds. They work for 45,000 firms, many of which have 
offered the plan continuously since it was started in 1941, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vilian families, and the National De- 
fense Education Act, which author- 
izes loans to college students and 
is intended to bolster training in 
science, mathematics and _ other 
space-age skills. Passage was by a 
378-to-32 vote. 
During the debate, Chairman 
Adam Clayton Powell of the House 
Education & Labor Committee 
chastized congressmen who had op- 
posed Administration proposals for 
aid to school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries, pointing out that they 
have been willing for the past 11 
years to support federal funds for 
impacted areas—part of which 
goes to help pay teachers as well as 
construct and ‘maintain buildings: 
Powell said, however, that it 
had been a mistake for the Ad- 
ministration to try to push even 
a stripped-down general school 
aid bill through a “tired and tense 
House” the previous week. He 
saw little hope for a general 
school bill next year, he said, and 
declared his committee would 
concentrate on legislation to aid 
colleges, including a pending 
classroom construction measure. 


Aid Cut $600 Million 
In Final House Vote 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s unprecedented $896 mil- 
lion slash in foreign aid appropri- 
ations came in the face of a joint 
appeal. from Defense Sec. Robert 
S. McNamara and Sec. of State 
Dean Rusk. 


Support from Eisenhower 


They warned the committee that 
“this natioa finds itself in an at- 
mosphere of mounting crisis in 
which the forces of international 
communism stand poised to seize 
upon every opportunity to exploit 
any sign of weakness in the free 
world.” They added: 
“Your action is being watched 
by peoples everywhere.” 

From Rep. Otto E. Passman (D- 
La.), chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which imposed the slashes, came 


Fake Labor Paper 
Warning Given in N. J. 
Newark—State AFL Pres. Vin- 
cent J. Murphy has warned New 
Jersey businessmen to be on guard 
against “phony advertising solici- 
tors” for non-existent AFL-CIO 
publications. He said the solicitors 
have been fleecing companies out 
of thousands of dollars. 
He cited particularly the activi- 
ties of a man selling space in “The 
Newark Labor Lyceum Directory” 
with the claim that funds he col- 
lects are used to maintain a build- 
ing that houses offices of AFL-CIO 
unions. Murphy urged businessmen 
to stall such solicitors, to record 
their statements—including any 


was filling in, 


threats of labor trouble—and to 


the comment: “This is a great day 
for the taxpayers.” 


Republican support for a drive 
to restore the cuts was _ rallied 
by former Pres. Eisenhower, who 
called the committee slashes “in- 
comprehensible” and said: 
“IT am sure that the large ma- 
jority of thinking American citizens, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, 
would join me in urging vigorous 
support of efforts to remedy the 
damage that would result from these 
reported committee recommenda- 
tions.” 

Administration forces in the 
House, hit by defeats at the hands 
of the conservative coalition on 
long-term Treasury financing of 
foréign aid’ atid” emérgeéiicy aid” 
for school construction, were 
first offered a compromise $175 
million restoration of military 
funds agreed to by Passman. That 
would have left it up to the Sen- 
ate—which has consistently gone 
along with major Ad:ainistration 
foreign aid requests--to salvage 
the whole program. 

Passman told the House he had 
decided during the Labor Day 
weekend, “after praying over the 
matter and thinking over the crises 
in the world,” that the committee 
recommendations for military aid 
could be increased by $175 million. 
Rep. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R- 
Mich.) said bluntly, a few minutes 
later: “I do not think $175 million 
additional is adequate.” 
Ford pointed out that less than 
a week previous the House had 
authorized $400 million above the 
committee recommendation for 
military aid and demanded to know 
what had happened since then to 
justify a cutback. Answering his 
own question, he declared: 


Red Nuclear Tests Cited 


“Well, Vil tell what has hap- 
pened. The Soviets have made 
three nuclear tests.”. ‘ 
On a teller vote, Ford’s amend- 
ment to restore $300 million of the 
committee cut carried 164 to 125. 
The victory was hammered in by a 
later rollcall vote of 242 to 151. 
Two amendments sponsored by 
liberal Democrats, which would 
have restored part of the cuts in 
development and economic aid 
funds, won some Republican 
votes but were defeated by non- 
rolicall votes of 144 to 131 and 
152 to 127. Since more than 150 
House members were not present 
for these votes, the setbacks were 
not considered as tieing the hands 
of House conferees. 


a 270 to 123 vote. 


Final House passage of the $3.66 
billion appropriations bill was by 
This compares 
with a 260 to 132 vote for passage 
of the $4.25 billion authorization 


—= 


Priority Set 
By Kennedy 


Pres, Kennedy will ask the sec: 
ond session of Congress in January 
to give “the highest priority” to 
legislation providing health care 
for the elderly as part of the social 
security system. 

The President described the 
health care bill as “one of the most 
important measures I have advo- 
cated.” He said he is “convinced 
that only the social security system 
can furnish satisfactory protection” 
against the financial burden of ill- 
ness in old age. 
Kennedy’s pledge of an all 
out fight for the Administration- 
sponsored, labor-backed King- 
Anderson bill was made in a let- 
ter to Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.), chairman of the Senate's 
Special Committee on Aging. 
McNamara had written the Pres- 
ident expressing concern that “lit- 
tle more than a start has been 
made upon this necessary legis- 
lation during the current session 
of Congress.” 

While Kennedy had included the 
proposal in his recommendations to 
Congress this year, congressional 
action has been limited to hearings 
before the House Ways & Means 
Committee. 

The committee has put off action 
and Administration hopes for bring- 
ing out a bill-in the second session 
are based on the belief that the 
popularity of the proposal—espe- 
cially in an election year—will 
overcome the opposition led by the 
politically potent American Medical 
Association. 

Kennedy replied that House tes- 
timony “incontrovertibly establishes 
the need for the legislation” and 
that our national responsibilities 
require prompt and effective ac- 
tion.” Medical costs, he said, are 
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“the greatest of all threats to eco- 
nomic security in old age.” He 
added: 


“The financial burden of ill- 
ness and ineapacity in later years 
constitutes an ever-present spec- 
ter to almost every family. In- 
ability to meet the costs of hos- 
pitalization or home care can 
destroy self-respect and deny the 
right to dignity and comfort after 
retirement.” 4 

“I intend to recommend that 
this legislation be given the highest 
priority at the next session’ of Con- 
gress.” 


Ex-ILGWU Aide 


Named Professor 


Morris Weisz, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor-Man- 
agement Reports, has been named 
visiting professor in international 
labor relations at the School of Intl. 
Service of American University im 
Washington, D. C. His post as 
acting assistant commissioner of 
BLMR will be filled by Kenneth 
Douty. 

Weisz, a member of the Teachers, 
is a former local organizer and 
editor for the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. Douty was Georgia state 


Union of America. oy 
The regular. professor and 
rector of the American University 
program is Philip M. Kaiser. He 
is on leave while serving,as ambas- 


alert police for’ return visits. 


(bill the previous week. 


‘‘sador to Senegal and Mauritania 


i 
: 
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director for the Textile Workers< 
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